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Since this issue marks the midway point in our pub- 
lishing year, let us pause again, as is our wont, and look 
back on the first six months of 1955. It’s been an unusually 
interesting half-year, any way you slice it. 

Politically, the event which gave the period its distinguish- 
ing flavor was the descent of Malenkov on February 8. 
Ever since, and perhaps because of, the ascent of Khrush- 
chev-Bulganin-Zhukov, the diplomatic pace has been fast. 
The war scare over Formosa passed over, and the period 
ends with world officials piously hoping for a new era of 
peace. The next big event ahead is the long-heralded “meet- 
ing at the summit,” and these talks at Geneva, starting 
July 18, will doubtless provide the impetus for most of the 
main news events of the fall. (Our coverage of the Geneva 
talks will be quite extensive—details to be announced soon.) 

Beneath the headlines, in the field of ideas and aims, we 
again received confirmation of our efforts to point the way 
to future news and views. Two of our top 1954 features 
were picked up in a big way during the last few months. 
Our special section on the uprising of Russian slave labor- 
ers at Vorkuta bore fruit after a year; when an American, 
John Noble, was released from Vorkuta. Time and the New 
York Times led a host of U.S. publications in describing 
and discussing Vorkuta and its meaning. An indirect result 
was the deepening of the general U.S. realization that 
Stalin’s fearsome “monolith” was a house of cards, resting 
on a Russian political volcano. 

Our biggest feature of 1954 was our symposium, “Alter- 
natives to the H-Bomb.” Resting on the premise that the 
advent of Soviet and American thermonuclear weapons had 
completely revolutionized the traditional framework of in- 
ternational relations, the symposium sought to define ways 





in which the democratic peoples could defeat both totali- 
tarianism and war. Ten of the articles in this symposium 
have just been brought up to date and collected in a book, 
which Beacon Press will publish next month. But now, the 
same basic search which motivated our symposium is being 
conducted in two of the nation’s leading newspapers. The 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch has been publishing an extensive 
series of articles by national and civic leaders, titled “The 
Struggle for Peace”; the Washington Post and Times. 
Herald assigned ace diplomatic correspondent Chalmers M. 
Roberts to do a lengthy series called “Atoms and the 
Summit.” We don’t mind the papers being a year late. 

On the publishing level, the last six months are dis. 
tinguished by the flowering of special sections. The one in 
this issue is the fifth of these supplements during the past 
half-year, and thus our readers have had more to read than 
at any previous six months in our history. We hope to do 
better, however, in the next six months. 

As usual, we collected a distinguished group of new con- 
tributors, and also reclaimed several writers who had not 
appeared here in three or more years. Among the former: 
Godfrey Blunden, Emily Taft Douglas, Lucy Freeman, John 
Kenneth Galbraith, Quincy Howe, Mike Mansfield, Paul R. 
Porter, Virgilia Peterson, J. B. Priestley, Terrence Prittie, 
Chalmers M. Roberts, Clinton Rossiter, E. G. Shinner, James 
Johnson Sweeney, Molly Day Thacher, Thomas P. Whitney 
and Max Yergan. Among the returning prodigals: Jacques 
Barzun, Franz Borkenau, Max Brauer, Allen W. Dulles, 
Walter H. Judd, Herrymon Maurer and Bertrand Russell. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT: For the article on socialism in the 
Arab world (see page 8). we are indebted to the Americar 
Christian Palestine Committee. 
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Despite Washington scare stories, Soviets know they would be biggest loser in any war 





hy Russia Can 


ttack Us Now 


sToRY called “Russia’s New 

Strategy for War,” written by 
an anonymous former military at- 
taché of a Western power, has been 
published in U.S. News and World 
Report and aroused considerable dis- 
cussion. The story says that, under 
Khrushchev and Bulganin, the Soviet 
Union is out to regain the strength 
it lost after the war “thanks to Sta- 
lin’s stiffness and Molotov’s unimagi- 
nativeness.” Since March 1955, the 
unknown author says, new and high- 
ly aggressive military plans have 
been developed, which Soviet “mar- 
shals and admirals” are now work- 
ing out in detail. 

The essence of the “new strategy,” 
according to this analyst, is the belief 
that surprise nuclear attack would be 
decisive in any war. Therefore, it 
would be a “deadly error” for the 
Soviets to wait for such an attack 
by the West. Instead, the Soviets 
must “forestall the enemy by at- 
tacking by surprise” themselves. 
With appropriate quotations from 
Soviet sources, the author builds up 
the following picture of Soviet rea- 
soning: 

1. The Soviets, no longer encir- 
led, are no longer bound to defen- 
sive strategy. 

2. The West’s war preparations 
and political-economic solidarity 
must not be underestimated. — 

3. The new thermonuclear weap- 
ons, employed by surprise, might de- 
cide any war. 

4. Thus, the Soviets must avoid 
4 surprise attack on the part of the 
West; they must continue building 
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By David J. Dallin 


their own strength and weaken the 
West, so as to gain enough power 
for their own, decisive attack. 

The wide circulation given this 
recalls the forecast three 
months ago by a “highly authorita- 
tive source” in Washington that the 
Chinese Communists would attack 
Formosa in mid-April. Although that 
forecast was presumably based on 


story 





The “inside report” that Dr. Dallin 
analyzes here is one of many trying 
to show that a Communist attack is 
imminent. Such “reports,” often of- 
ficially inspired, invariably lead to 
the conclusion that we must strike 
first. Dr. Dallin shows how flimsy 
are the premises for such stories; 
our readers can judge the inten- 
tions of those who circulate them. 





intelligence reports, the attack never 
materialized. The “new Soviet of- 
fensive strategy” seems to have ema- 
nated from a similar source. Taken 
seriously, it would call for a complete 
revision of the policies of the Atlan- 
tic alliance; the logical consequence 
of such an analysis would be to pre- 
pare for a speedy “preventive” attack 
on the Soviet Union. 

Fortunately, however, the analysis 
is not true to fact; its materials are 
culled from a much broader context 
which, on the whole, gives little cause 
for sudden panic on our part. 

Soviet military doctrine, in_ its 
consideration of atomic warfare, has 
always distinguished between two 
kinds of wars: (1) a war between 
a great power and a small nation, 


and (2) a war among two or more 
great powers with strong air forces 
using nuclear weapons. In the first 
type of war (a war similar to those 
between Italy and Abyssinia, Nazi 
Germany and Holland, the USSR and 
Finland), a surprise attack empha- 
sizing airpower and the most mod- 
ern weapons can be decisive. But in 
a war between two first-class powers, 
neither atom bombs nor hydrogen 
bombs nor a surprise attack utilizing 
both can be decisive. The U.S. News 
and World Report story quotes an 
article by Marshal P. Rotmistrov in 
Red Star (March 24, 1955), which 
says that “in some cases, surprise 
aggression might become a deciding 
condition for success not only in the 
initial phase of a war, but even for 
its final outcome.” However, Marshal 
Rotmistrov goes on to say, such suc- 
cess would be possible only against 
a nation which could not properly 
resist or retaliate. 

The molders of Soviet military 
strategy are experts and level-headed 
planners; they are controlled by a 
set of leaders who, though aggressive 
and ruthless, are not long-shot gam- 
blers. Let us attempt to see this sup- 
posed “new offensive strategy” 
through their eyes. 

Let us imagine that the Soviet sur- 
prise atomic attack has taken place 
and that it was “successful.” Millions 
of Americans are dead, other mil- 
lions are wounded, a number of 
cities lie in ruins, and death contin- 
ues to devour thousands of victims. 
Has this successful attack meant vic- 
tory for the attacker? 


Moscow knows full well that the 
U.S. state, economy and defenses 
cannot be paralyzed even by several 
air attacks. Despite 
losses, a U.S. government, 


tremendous 
U.S. 
armed forces and a great number of 
dispersed U.S. bases and arsenals 
would survive. The Soviets have 
never doubted that, within 24 hours 
“surprise attack,” a huge fleet 
of U.S. bombers would bring death 
and havoc to Russia. Because U.S. 
stores of nuclear weapons are admit- 
tedly bigger and better than the 
Soviet stores; because the U.S. has 


of its 


bases not only at home, but at a 
myriad of points around the Soviet 
perimeter; because the U.S. would 
be assisted by other nations whose 
combined forces are vastly superior 
to Russia’s; and because Russia’s 
radar screen is inferior—for these 
reasons, the destruction of Soviet 
cities would far exceed the losses in- 
flicted a few hours earlier on the 
United States. 

And then what? Not a single one 
of the nations involved in this apoca- 
lyptic struggle would be anywhere 
near victory. When the sun rose the 
following morning and made its way 
slowly from Siberia over Moscow, 
Berlin and London to New York, 
Washington and Chicago, everywhere 
its rays would be cast over moun- 
tains of corpses and heaps of ruins. 
Yet life would not cease, and victory 
would be just as far away as before 
the attack. When human and mate- 
rial losses were counted, Russia 
would be the biggest loser in any 
war started by her own government. 
And her chances of winning the war 
in subsequent stages would be almost 
nil. Belligerence and ruthlessness are 
not enough to win a war; this the 
world learned 
World War II. 

Because of these atomic facts, the 
Kremlin cannot launch a surprise at- 
tack. Although the Soviets suffer 
from many misconceptions, an ex- 
aggerated belief in the decisiveness 
of atomic weapons is not one of 
them, Quite the contrary: This is one 
of our most widespread misconcep- 


from the Axis in 


tions. First came the illusion of “vic- 
tory through which 
facilitated dangerous cutbacks in our 
ground forces. Then came the illu- 
sion that the newest-model A-bomb 
alone could win any war for the 
nation possessing it. Behind these 
illusions was an unwillingness to face 
the imperative need for recruiting 
and equipping large-scale ground 
forces. Neither Stalin nor his heirs 
have made similar mistakes. 


air power,” 


It is also inaccurate to depict Sta- 
lin as a “stiff” adherent of “peace- 
ful coexistence,” and to deem the 
Khrushchev-Bulganin course aggres- 
sive by contrast. Stalin was far more 
inclined toward risky international 
adventures than any of his collabora- 
tors or successors. He played with 
the fire of war from 1939 till the 
day of his death. It was Stalin who 
invaded Finland in 1939; who or- 
dered his armies to hold the Balkans 
at the end of the war; who kindled 
the Communist upheaval in Northern 
Iran; who stayed in Manchuria long 
enough until Mao Tse-tung could 
successfully wage the Chinese civil 
war; who ordered the Berlin block- 
ade; who initiated the war in Korea, 
and so on. Since Stalin’s death, his 
heirs have been trying to limit the 
scope of the conflict. 

Were it true that the Soviets are 
preparing a surprise atomic attack, 
then their recent maneuvers would 
be all deception: the Austrian State 
Treaty, the rapprochement with Tito, 
the release of U.S. fliers from China, 
the de facto truce in the Formosa 
Strait, the easing of travel to and in 
Russia. Are these steps calculated 
simply to lull the West into a false 
sense of security? If so, the policy of 
this nation is a sequence of grave 
blunders. If we are to expect an 
atomic catastrophe soon, perhaps in 
the next few months, then there is 
no place for careful, circumspect 
diplomacy; then the only intelligent 
men in Congress are the three Sena- 
tors (Jenner, Malone, McCarthy) who 
voted against the Austrian Treaty. 

But are such expectations of dis- 


aster reasonable? To be sure, 


“ce . ” 7 

peaceful coexistence” is a_hypo- 
critical phrase in the mouths of the 
Soviets, and among the world’s goy. 


. ernments today, the Soviet regime 


is certainly the most quarrelsome, 
provocative and militant. At its first 
“opportunity to make a real gain, it 
would not hesitate to move its forces 
into a foreign land. That is why the 
armament of the free world is so 
essential, and present hopes for ef- 
fective disarmament so illusory. 

Nevertheless, Soviet policy is not 
a mere cover for an imminent attack, 
There has been a real change in 
Soviet policies in recent months, It 
is not a reorientation from “cold” 
to “hot” war. Though halfhearted 
and inconsistent, the new Soviet 
course represents an effort to stabi- 
lize the status quo, to freeze present 
strategic and military relationships 
before new facts reduce the relative 
impact of Soviet power. The new 
Soviet policy is dictated by the reali- 
zation of the weakening of Soviet 
and Communist positions all over the 
world, but especially in Europe. 

Soviet spokesmen react bitterly to 
American comments that the new 
Kremlin policy is being dictated by 
the West’s “situations of strength.” 
Yet that is the fact nevertheless. 
There is a world of difference be 
tween the power of the United States 
and its allies in 1945-46 and their 
combined power now. 

In addition to the fundamental 
military and economic changes in- 
duced by Western rearmament, there 
has been a_ basic psychological 
change. Something new has _ been 
growing: the Western will to resist. 
It first emerged with the Berlin air- 
lift, then again when we helped Tito 
after his break with Stalin. It 
emerged in full force when Ameri 
can troops entered the Korean War. 
Now the principle that Soviet en 
croachments must be resisted by 
force is a permanent and basic a* 
sumption of American and British 
policy. Strong will is itself a power- 
ful force in world politics; Moscow 
understands its impact and is now 
trying to draw the consequences. 
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NE OF the most attractive and 

useful men in this country is 
Louis Bromfield, the reformed novel- 
is. Throughout the ages, the farm- 
ets have been practically voiceless. 
Well do 
came to our house when I was a boy. 
That was on the farm out in the Ohio 
which is now the base of Mr. Brom- 


I recall the visitors who 


feld’s operations. They all had good 
New England names, Thorpe, Clark 
and Kittredge. They all wore beards 
and were essentially silent men. They 
would sit with my father of an eve- 
ning or slowly pace the fields on a 
Sunday afternoon with only now and 
then a seriously pondered remark. 
This was long ago. These men had 
no inkling of all that modern farm- 
ers have learned of the sciences. 
There were no price supports. The 
Department of Agriculture was just 
being started down in Washington, 
but I never heard my elders mention 
it, They talked quietly about the 
weather, 
planting or which one of the new 


about the best time for 
reapers it was safest to buy. But the 
notion that the Government could 
do them any good or that there could 
be any new or different way of farm- 
ing—that did not occur to them. 

Bromfield. 


What a man! He has written some 


And now comes Mr. 


20 novels and seven or eight books 
on country life and agriculture. 
There is nothing routine about any 
of them. The man has traveled pretty 
well over the world. Then, sixteen 
years ago, he started to run a farm 
of more than a thousand acres in 
the Buckeye State. But that was not 
enough of a siphon for his energy. 
So we have Malabar Farm in Ohio 
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By William E. Bohn 


Farmer With 
A Typewriter 


and Malabar-do-Brazil down in South 
America. Every move he makes is 
experimental and exciting. No mat- 
ter what he writes about—soil or 
water or animals or mere weather 

the words are lively and imagina- 
tive. 

His last book (From My Experi- 
ence, Harper, $4.00) shows him as 
much more than an artist in any 
conventional sense. He loves the 
earth, the land. He loves to do things 
with it and make things out of it. In 
his Pleasant Valley, his imagination 
takes in all the people who have lived 
and wrought there and all of the 
folks who are to come. Every change 
which he makes in house, garden, 
stream, forest, field, he makes with 
a sense of the history and meaning 
and beauty of the whole countryside. 

He has a special love for the Ohio 
in which he was born and particu- 
larly for the softly-wooded valley 
which formed the boundaries of his 
youth and to which he has returned 
in middle-age. But he loved France 
when he lived there and India in its 
turn. Now, when he flies down to 
Brazil to help the people down there 
solve their problems, he discovers 
that their country has special charms 
and that the descendants of all the 
varied races and nations who have 
made their homes there are as good 
and lively and beautiful as any other 
people anywhere. 

I like to think that the exuberance 
which enables him to imagine his 
way into the hearts of foreign peo- 
ples is typically American. Though 
loving his own country, he has 
learned to love all the earth and all 
of its inhabitants. “Today I feel at 


home anywhere,” he writes, “and 
find that one cannot classify peoples 
vertically according to race or color 
or creed. . . . The bad and the good 
exist side by side in layers in every 
nation and among every people.” 
The Russians are coming to lowa. 
I wish they would stop off in Ohio 
and talk to this man. He could teach 
them much about soils and fertilizers 
and machinery and the prevention 
of erosion. I remember enough from 
my farming days to say to them that 
his ideas about these things are first- 
class. This man of imagination knows 
his technical stuff. The reason things 
don’t grow as well in Russia as they 
do in Ohio or Iowa is because the 
Bolsheviks have tried to level every- 
thing off. Orders go out and every 
strip of land is treated like every 
other strip—as if soil were cement 
or steel. But land is a different sort 
of thing. Every little piece of it is 
different. Each 
each hilltop. each little creek must 


farm, each valley. 
be dealt with according to its own 
nature. If life is to multiply, it must 
be loved and respected. If the Com- 
munists could learn this in America. 
it would be worth more to them than 
all the techniques of American indus- 
trv and agriculture. 

All of the beok’s chapters except 
the last one tell how the author has 
made a paradise out of his farm. 
And then at the end he comes to the 
subject of religion. And here. too, it 
seems to me he speaks for the voice- 
less farmers of the world. Those sol- 
emn-faced, low-voiced men whom IT 
knew as a boy did not go to any 
church. There was no church any- 
where about. But they had a deep 
and good religion. In his last chan- 
Bromfield, in his. still 
white room in the big house down 
in Brazil. thinks about St. Francis 
and St. Augustine and then. finally. 
of Albert 


Schweitzer’s books he comes upon 


ter. Louis 


Schweitzer. In one of 


the phrase. “reverence for life.” In 
these words he discovers the secret 
which he has long sought. It ties all 
things together and 


living gives 


meaning to their existence. 





POLIO VACCINE 





A TALE OF 
Two COUNTRIES 


Canada's successful program points up U. S. bungling 


By Tom 


HILE worried American par- 
We await the onset of the 
1955 polio season with growing ap- 
prehension, Canadian parents are 
able to face the summer danger 
period with confidence. The mixture 
of joy and relief which greeted the 
Salk’s 


discovery of a safe and efficient vac- 


announcement of Dr. Jonas FE. 


cine quickly turned sour in the 
United States. 

Many 
if the 


months was the inevitable outcome 


Americans have wondered 


confusion of the last few 


of a great discovery prematurely an- 
nounced. The Canadian experience 
indicates that it was not. The only 
marring the 


serious disturbances 


inoculation program of Canada’s 
Federal and Provincial governments 
have been the ruffles caused by the 
storm raging south of the border. 

followed 
the April 12 announcement are well 
known. What is not so well known 
is the fact that 


over the Salk vaccine 


The events here which 


America’s trouble 
as well as the 
Canadian success—began early. At- 
tempts by Dr. Salk and the National 
Foundation of Infantile Paralysis to 
get the major pharmaceutical com- 
panies to carry on further exhaustive 
work on the vaccine before market- 
ing the serum floundered because of 
the manufacturers’ reluctance to risk 
any money. The one company which 
accepted the offer, Parke-Davis, has 
heen. so far, one of the two firms 


Brooks 


with a near-perfect record: The two 
polio cases reported among children 
who received vaccines made by 
Parke-Davis and Pitman-Moore com- 
panies were within the range expect- 
ed by chance occurrence. 

Canada, too, started early. Last 
fall, when it became clear that the 
Salk vaccine would, in all likelihood. 
turn out to be the answer to polio. 
the conservative Canadian Govern- 
ment “socialized” the vaccine. 

Acting under a Food and Drug 
Act similar to that of the United 
States, Health Minister Paul Martin 
placed an order with the Connaught 
Medical 
vaccine to ensure three doses for 
600,000 children prior to the onset 
of the 1955 polio season. Martin 


Laboratories for enough 


acted with the full approval of the 
Dominion Council of Health, a statu- 
tory body consisting of the princi- 
pal health officers of each of the ten 
provinces plus five others appointed 
at large. The Council mapped the 
plans last fall for the inoculation 
program now taking place in Can- 
ada. 

The Connaught Laboratories are 
part of the University of Toronto. 
This non-profit institution made the 
Canadian contribution to the Salk 
discovery. The cultural medium used 
in preparation of the vaccine for last 
year’s tests was developed and pro- 
vided by Connaught. 


The ten Provinces and the Federal 


Government split the cost of the vac. 
cine at $1.50 for each triple dose. A 
private physician in the United 
States pays $4.50 and is entitled to 
charge a retail prescription price of 
$6.00 for the three doses. This does 
not include the doctor’s charge for 
administering the injection. 

In Canada, the Salk vaccine is 
allocated to each province on the 
basis of population and becomes the 
property of the province. It is given 
to inoculees free of charge. A prior- 
ity for inoculation has been estab- 
lished. In nine of the ten provinces, 
the first age group to be inoculated 
are in the first two grades of school. 
the 7-to-8 age group. Subsequently. 
the five- and six-year-olds will be 
added, supply permitting. (Quebec 
Province has given top priority to 
one- and two-year-olds. ) 

These were the plans made before 
Dr. Thomas Francis’s report at Ann 
Arbor on April 12. The hitches since 
then have been in part of American 
origin. Under the priorities estab- 
lished to cope with the expected 
shortage of the vaccine supply, the 
Canadian health authorities hoped to 
inoculate 114 million children be 
fore the polio season. 

A halt in the supply of Rhesus 
monkeys temporarily crimped _pro- 
duction. However, the launching of 
large-scale production of the Salk 
vaccine at the Institute of Microbiol- 
ogy, an affiliate of the University of 
Montreal, will more than offset the 
setback. 

Canada expected to boost its avail- 
able stocks of the vaccine with sup- 
plementary orders to commercial 
pharmaceutical manufacturers in the 
United States. Two manufacturers 
had been licensed to sell in Canada 
when the U.S. Government halted all 
further deliveries of the vaccine in 
mid-May. (Some 13,000 children had 
been inoculated through _ private 
channels by Parke-Davis vaccine be- 
fore the embargo.) 

Health Minister Martin was forced 
to announce on May 19 that it “now 
appears that we will not reach the 


target . certain difficulties have 
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veloped in the supply of vaccine 
fom commercial sources [in the 
United States]. Because of Ameri- 
an uncertainty, the Canadian Gov- 
emment has suspended further dis- 
tribution of commercial vaccine un- 
til such time as the situation clarifies 
in the United States. But Martin de- 
dared that Canada would have 
enough vaccine from its own labora- 
tories to reach a million children be- 
fore July. 

Each batch of vaccine in Canada 
is double-checked—once by the man- 
ufacturer, and a second time by the 
Canadian Health Department’s Na- 
tinal Laboratory of Hygiene. Ca- 
mdian caution and planning have 
paid off. As of June 1, 
750,000 


more than 
inocu- 


had _ been 


children 





DR. SALK AND DR. SCHEELE: 


lated; half of that number had re- 
ceived their shot. “There 
have been no unfavorable reactions 
whatever,” Health Minister Martin 
has been able to report. To date, not 
one child in Canada has become ill 
from the Salk vaccine. 

Results have been somewhat dif- 
ferent in the United States. Through 
May 31, a total of 114 cases of polio- 
myelitis with five deaths were report- 


second 


ed in vaccinated individuals; 79 
Cases were the result of defective 
vaccine, 


In contrast to Canada. the U-S. 
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‘JOY AND RELIEF TURNED SOUR’ 


Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, under Secretary Oveta Culp 
Hobby, decided to double-check vac- 
cine in May after polio had turned 
up in children inoculated by the 
defective Cutter vaccine. Prior to the 
Cutter disaster, the Federal Labora- 
tory of Biologics Control cleared vac- 
cine on the basis of manufacturers’ 
protocols, the detailed data of the 
manufacturing processes and testing 
method. It is still not clear whether 
or not Biologics Control even both- 
ered to spot-check batches of released 
vaccine. 

Mrs. Hobby has pleaded ignor- 
ance: “No one could have foreseen 
the public acclaim for the vaccine.” 
Yet, her department participated in 
every stage of the development of 





oe 


the vaccine. It participated in the 
publicity buildup which helped to 
create the pressures applied to rush 
the vaccine into mass production and 
mass inoculation—pressures which 
Surgeon General Leonard A. Scheele 
now so justly condemns. 

Two months after the grand an- 
nouncement of April 12, the Surgeon 
General’s office issued a 100-page 
scientific report. The polio White 
Paper indicated among other things 
that there was a difference of opin- 
ion among scientists and other ex- 
perts on whether the mass inocula- 


tion program should be continued in 
view of the lack of a wide “margin 
of safety.” 

Surgeon General Scheele’s report 
admitted that the Government’s test- 
ing procedures were inadequate and 
the standards set for the manufac- 
turers insufficient. It also noted that, 
early last year, the staff of Biologics 
Control had become concerned about 
the feasibility of producing safe vac- 
cine on a large scale. In addition, 
it is all too apparent that the Con- 
trol Lab was completely understaffed 
in relation to the massive job it 
faced. 

Events forced these facts out into 
the open. Parents and whole com- 
munities have called a halt to further 
inoculations. Washington has alter- 
nated between statements of confi- 
dence and off-and-on-again releases 
of vaccine. 

Meanwhile, Canada’s citizens are 
confident that the available supply of 
vaccine will reach those first who 
need its protection most. They are 
sure that its quality is of the best. 
They can expect that inoculation 
coverage will be expanded as the 
supply of vaccine grows. Health Min- 
ister Martin has announced that by 
next March 31 at least 3 million 
Canadian children (in a total popu- 
lation of 15 million) will be immu- 
nized. The Province of Saskatchewan, 
for one, has announced plans for ad- 
ditional coverage, free of charge, in 
a progressive manner of every citi- 
zen up to 34 years of age as vaccine 
becomes available. Our conservative 
neighbors have been pragmatic where 
the Eisenhower Administration has 
been dogmatic. 

Free inoculations are available to 
protect U.S. cows from TB. Yet, a 
mother seeking protection for her 
children must haunt the black market 
to secure vaccination against polio: 
The price is high, the vaccine quality 
dubious. “How We Saved the Nation 
from Socialism” might well be the 
title of Mrs. Hobby’s final report on 
her stewardship of the country’s 
health, education and welfare. Cana- 
dians find it incredible. 


Study of these countries 


indicates that the peasants, 
workers and students tend 
increasingly to demand 


radical social reforms 


R10R TO World War II, socialism 
p: the Arab world was largely a 
dream fondled by a few intellectuals. 
After the war the Socialist parties 
began to register some successes. 
These were accelerated by the Pales- 
tine tragedy and the exodus of a 
with all the accom- 


misfortunes 


million refugees 


threw 
a merciless light on the incapacity of 


panying which 
our traditional leaders. The people 
came to lose confidence in these lead- 
ers, who were mainly hand-me-downs 
from the pre-independence regimes, 
and searched out new personalities 
and new directions. 

Three broad roads were open to 
them: (1) Fascism; (2) dema- 
goguery and anarchy; (3) socialism, 
with its illegitimate offspring, Com- 
The 


marked out by previous generations 


munism. traditional _ paths 
still had their exponents, of course, 
among the conservatives, but the 
latter were not equal to the task of 
providing an orientation for new 
voters. Their following remained a 
personal one. 

Fascism, the first of these trends. 
found in the birth of Israel an ex- 
tremely favorable pretext for its ex- 
pansion. The “threat of Israel” be- 
came—as Kemal Jumblatt, leader of 
the Socialist party in Lebanon, has 
said—an instrument of extortion in 
the hands of governments uneasy for 
their power. It was a perfect excuse 
for instituting repressive measures 


against every liberal initiative. It was 
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By Gebran Majdalany 


this seed that developed into an open 
military dictatorship in Syria and 
Egypt, and into a hidden dictatorship 
in the countries under British control. 
like Iraq and Jordan. 

The strongest of the Fascist group- 
ings that emerged is the curious for- 
mation known as the Syrian Social 
Nationalist Faithful to an 
ancient dream. it advocates a feder- 
of Near Eastern 


Iraq to Cyprus, and so is neither 


party. 


ation states from 
“Nationalist” nor “Syrian.” Nor do 
they have anything to do with social- 
ism. In their propaganda they seem 
to base themselves instead on a “sci- 
entific” anti-Semitism. 

The second choice confronting the 
Arab peoples is a new outgrowth of 
demagoguery. The continuing insta- 
bility of the established governments 
and the hostility of the people to 
Zionism—considered the cause of 
their misfortunes—opened the way to 
anarchists and fanatics. Even certain 
religious orders and sects have 
reaped political advantage from the 
continuing vacuum at the center of 
national life. We have but to refer to 
the confessional system in Lebanon, 
an inheritance from French imperial- 
ism, and to the activity of the Moslem 
Brotherhood, particularly in Egypt 
and Syria. 

The contagion has spread even to 
Parliament, where several allegedly 
moderate deputies have found that 
the way of the demagogue is often 
resistance. These 


the way of least 


men exploit the resentments and 
ignorance of the people in the hope 
of maintaining for a while longer 


the remnants of their prestige. Re- 


SOCIALISM IN 
THE ARAB WORLD 


cently, for example, a Lebanese Cabi. 
net member impressed a group of 
visiting American journalists with 
his moderation. He told them that it 
was his hope that time would pro- 
vide the Palestine 
problem. A few days later that same 


solution to the 


Minister published a violent attack 
against the Government for having 
issued work permits to Jews. The 
article, needless to add, was written 
in Arabic. He is rather typical, | 
leaders con- 
sidered “friendly” by the West. 
The third road leads to both the 


Socialists 


am afraid, of many 


and the Communists. It 
might seem better logic for me to 
place the Communists alongside the 
with their ir 
reconcilable enemies, the Socialists. 


Fascists, rather than 
Three factors, however, impel me to 
pair them up. 

First, they appeal to roughly the 
same broad classes: to the profes 
sional workers, to labor and to the 
peasantry. Secondly, they profess 4 
common anti-racialist approach. Fi: 
nally, they both refer to such cot 
cepts as “freedom of speech” and 
“freedom of thought.” It is worth 
pointing out that the Communists 
have been outlawed in all the Arab 
countries, while the Socialists have 
been recognized only in Lebanon and 
in Syria. 

The Communists, better even than 
the Fascists, know how to exploil 
popular hatreds against the West. 
The recent change in UN voting 
habits of the Soviet Union has give? 
added spice to their propaganda. But 
here we cannot blame only the Com 
munists! We have witnessed the dis 
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satch of an official note of thanks 
io the late Soviet UN delegate Vishin- 
ky from so august a body as the 
Jordanian Parliament. 

Among the Armenians, Kurds, and 
ther minority peoples in the Arab 
dates, there are groups attentive to 
Communist Mother Russia 
has held up to the Armenians their 


slogans. 


“promised land.” And the Jews. it 
will be recalled, once played a sig- 
promotion of 


nificant role in the 


Communism, notably in Lebanon, 
Iraq and Egypt. But despite these 
relative successes. to be attributed 
more to the errors of the West than 
to the pull of Leninism-Stalinism, the 
{rab masses remain largely hostile to 
Communism. It is socialism which is 
moving into the vacuum created by 
the fall of the “ancient dynasties.” 


Arab 


world the peasants form the over- 


In the non-industrialized 
whelming majority of the population. 
And no party has more strength 
among the peasants than the Social- 
ists. In Syria 15 of the 17 Socialist 
deputies were elected from rural dis- 
tricts. In Lebanon, a majority of the 
vats in the municipal councils in 
outlying areas—mainly in the South 
and East—is held by the Socialists. 
In Jordan and Iraq, where the Social- 
ist parties are illegal. most members 
are of peasant origin. 

Similar advances are to be noted 
among the ranks of labor. a small 
but growing class in the Arab world. 
A three-way tug of war at present 
splits the workers into the following 
camps: Socialists. Communists. and 
Syrian Social Nationalists. The indi- 
cations are, however, that the Social- 
ists are gaining. The last union elec- 
tions in Syria resulted in the Social- 
ists taking control of the majority 
of the unions in that country. In 
Lebanon recently, two unions were 
won from the Communists. and three 
from the Syrian Nationalists. 

A third important group is the 
university students. While the Com- 
munists and Syrian Social Nation- 
dlists have been traditionally active 
here, the Socialists are now making 
up for their late start and lack of 
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experience. Close to 80 percent of the 
Syrian students can now be said to 
sympathize with socialism. Even 
while Shishekly was in power, the 
Government was forced to shut down 
the University of Syria as a result 
of student reaction to the arrest of 
Socialist 
most of the recent political arrests 
of Socialist 


news item which local censorship has 


certain leaders. In_ Iraq. 


have been students, a 
kept out of the Western press. 

Yet, difficult to 
obtain precise statistics on the growth 
of the 
Arab world. Only the shadow of its 


admittedly. it is 
movement in the 


Socialist 


strength appears in the press, except 


in Lebanon and in Syria. But a brief 
sketch of the almost as brief history 
of the Socialist 


> 


party in Lebanon. 





NASSER 


perhaps partly because of its Western 
exposure, mirrors the future for much 
of the Near East. 

The Progressive Socialist party in 
Lebanon was founded in May, 1949. 
Conditions at birth were extremely 
unfavorable. Official opposition on 
the part of the Government was vio- 
lent: unofficially, economic pressure 
was exerted against the members 
from various quarters. Despite these 
hindrances, the Socialists drew up a 
list of candidates for the 1951 Par- 
liamentary elections. A National So- 


cialist Front was organized, composed 


AND NAGUIB: JUNTA WINS SUPPORT WITH ‘SOCIALIST REFORMS’ 


of the Socialists and their allies 
among liberal groups. Kemal Jum- 
blatt, leader of the Socialists, was 
made secretary-general of the union. 

An act of violence occurred early 
in the campaign. Governmental pc ‘ce 
fired on one meeting of the new 
political group and killed four per- 
sons in the audience. The objective 
was apparently to provoke a counter- 
reaction of equal violence and then— 
in the “interests of the public peace” 

break up the Socialist Front. Great 
restraint, however, was shown by the 
assembled gathering and the meeting 
continued without further incident. 
This pacific challenge to authority so 
encouraged the Lebanese voters, par- 


mountain regions, 


ticularly in the 
that eight seats (out of a total of 44) 






were won by the Socialists and their 
allies. 

The National Socialist 
and led the 
1952, 


this small group of deputies suc- 


Front im- 
mediately organized 


opposition in Parliament. In 


ceeded in forcing the then President 
of the Republic to resign on charges 
of corruption. Camille Chamoun, one 
of the members of the coalition, was 
elected President in response to popu- 
Within six 
however, the new regime proved to 


lar pressure. months, 


be no better than the old one, and 
the Socialists found themselves again 





A strange silence de- 


in opposition. 


scended upon their allies once the 
latter reached positions of high au- 
thority. The nine-point program of 
the National Socialist Front was for- 
gotten by them. 

Lest any one feel that this sudden 
abandonment of a campaign pledge 
represents a healthy conversion from 
dire radicalism, let’s go over the pro- 
gram point by point: 

1. Unemployment compensation. 

2. Free state education at pri- 
mary, secondary and university lev- 
els; compulsory primary education. 

3. Health free 
medical care for disadvantaged 
groups. 


insurance and 


4. National housing development 
projects. 

5. Independence of the judiciary 
from political control. 

6. A revision of the press law in 
the direction of greater freedom of 
speech and thought. 

7. Conversion of certain monopoly 
and other exploitative associations 
into national cooperatives in which 
the workers would have a share in 
both management and profits. 

8. Annulment of all titles of nobil- 
ity. 

9. Freedom of assembly for all 
political parties. 

One could hardly call this program 
“dire radicalism.” But the new Par- 


liament enacted only the 8th point, 
and in Lebanon now, at least in offi- 
cial correspondence, titles of nobility 
are no longer used. The other eight 
pledges were left unsupported except 
by Kemal Jumblatt and two or three 
other deputies. 

The political life of the nation then 
took an even sharper turn for the 
worse. President Chamoun, in 1953, 
peremptorily dissolved Parliament. 
In a move directed against the So- 
cialists and other opponents, he de- 
creed new elections on the basis of 
his revision of the existing electoral 
which 
had not even had the opportunity to 
discuss, much less ratify. Thanks to 
this Near Eastern display of gerry- 


law—a _ revision Parliament 


mandering. the Socialists lost all but 
one seat, although they doubled their 
votes. Lacking a sound political base, 
the new Parliament soon became un- 
stable. It came to depend—as it still 
does—on personal agreements en- 
tered into between the President and 
each individual Deputy. 

But even these obstacles are being 
slowly surmounted by the Lebanese 
Socialists. In effect, we have already 
noted their recent growth in strength 
in the rural areas and trade unions. 
Their difficulties, were 
slight compared to those faced by the 
Socialists in Jordan and Iraq. 


moreover, 


In Jordan, the Socialists presented 





DANGEROUS WEAPON 


In Communist Rumania citizens who wish to own a typewriter or duplicating machine 
must now have a special license from the police —News item. 


As fearsome as a loaded gat 


Is any sort of gadget that 

Spews out the small black bullets, words, 
For which the victim vainly girds 

In helmet and protective vest 

That shield the vital head and chest. 
And so authorities do well 

To license those who buy or sell 
Machines whose missiles, thick as rain, 
Unmarking skin, can pierce the brain 
And (terrifying thought) instead 

Of killing, bring alive the dead. 


—Richard Armour 





seven candidates in last fall’s elec. 
tions to the Legislature (there are 
forty seats in the Jordanian Parlia. 
ment). All seven were arrested on 
the day of the election and their 
voters prevented from going to the 
polls. In the preceding elections the 
Jordanian Socialists had _ presented 
two candidates and both had been 
elected by large majorities. In Iraq, 
the Socialists and their allies won 12 
seats in last year’s regular elections. 
Nuri as-Said; perennial Prime Min. 
ister, dissolved the Parliament even 
before it was assembled and abol- 
ished all political parties. 

But perhaps the clearest evidence 
of the extent to which socialism has 
spread its roots in the Arab world is 
presented by the non- or even anti- 
Socialists. We have already seen how 
in Lebanon the present President was 
once a member of the Socialist Front. 
In addition 


Lebanese political parties have on 


to the President, four 


occasion vaunted their adherence to 
socialism (hesides the Socialist Party 
itself) . 

The same holds true in the other 
countries. In Egypt, when General 
Mohammed Naguib announced last 
year his intention to return to con 
stitutional Colonel Gamal 
Abdul Major Salah 


Salem decided to create the Repub 


ways, 
Nasser. and 
lican Socialist party, and ever since 
that day the Egyptian press has had 
nothing but praise for the military 
junta for its “socialist reforms.” In 
Syria, both the Prime Minister and 
the leader of the conservative bloc in 
Parliament have declared that they 
were “Socialists” and that they found 
socialism the only viable solution. 

The sincerity—or lack of it of 
all these people is not the important 
point. What is important is their 
discovery of the propaganda value of 
socialism, a sure proof that the latter 
attracts the Arab people. The road 
ahead for the true democratic Social- 
ists is still a hard one. The obstacles 
are many: superstition, ignorance, 
fanaticism, feudalism. But the con 
clusion that socialism has taken root 
in the Arab world stands. 
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By Arthur Koestler 


Trail of 


the Dinosaur 


(First of two articles) 


ET US IMAGINE a kind of temperature-chart on which 
L the growing power of homo sapiens over his en- 
vironment is represented by a curve. For something of the 
order of half a million years, from Java man to about 
5000 B.c., the curve would remain nearly static, repre- 
sented by a roughly horizontal line. With the invention 
of the pulley, the lever, and a few simple mechanical 
devices, the muscular strength of man would appear am- 
plified, say, five-fold; and after that, the curve would 
again remain nearly horizontal for the next five or six 
thousand years. But, in the course of the last three hun- 
dred years, the curve would, for the first time in the 
history of the species, rise steeply in leaps and bounds 
until it pointed almost vertically upward. 

Another more specific chart, representing the destruc- 
tive potentialities of the growth of power, would look 
even more dramatic—one merely has to remember that 
after the First World War, only forty years ago, statisti- 
cians reckoned that on the average 10,000 rifle bullets 
or 10 artillery shells were needed to kill one enemy 
soldier. 

Now let us contrast these two charts with a third one, 
on which we plot the progress of man in moral philoso- 
phy, in cosmic awareness and spiritual clarity. This 
curve will show a slow rise during the prehistoric miles 
of nearly-flat stretch. Then, when the power-curve (P) 
Slarts rising, the spiritual curve (S) will begin to undu- 
late with indecisive ups and downs. Finaliy, on the last, 
dramatic one-millionth part of the chart, where the P 
curve shoots skyward with insane acceleration, the S- 


curve goes into a steep decline. 


ees 
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The point of these imaginary charts is that they show 
a very unusual type of curve, a geometrical freak which 
forces us to measure time at first in units of hundred 
thousands, then of thousands of years, then in centuries 
and decades, until toward the end, a single year weighs 
more than ten thousand years did before. A process 
which, once past a critical limit, shows this type of 
catastrophic acceleration is called in physics an explo- 
sion. A dispassionate observer from another world, to 
whom centuries are as seconds, able to survey the whole 
curve in one sweep, would have to come to the conclu- 
sion that our civilization is either on the verge of, or in 
the process of, exploding. 

I would like to labor the geometrical aspect of human 
evolution a little further by suggesting two more curves, 
the first representing progress in communication (C), 
the second progress in understanding (U). The C-curve, 
which would comprise travel and communication by 
visual and acoustic means, would again remain nearly 
flat for eons. Then, with the invention of the printing 
press, the steamship, railway car, motor car, phonograph, 
telephone, cinema, airplane, radio, video, radar, and 
jukebox (all, except for the printing press, crowded into 
a single century), the curve would rise steeply to near- 
saturation—the point where the whole surface of the 
planet is visually and acoustically interconnected. One 
should have expected that this shrinking of the terrestrial 
surface in terms of communication would lead to a 
proportionate increase in its intellectual cohesion, but this 
did not happen. The shrinking of the distance between 
nations did not bring them “nearer” to each other; three- 
dimensional travel did not abolish Chinese Walls and 
[ron Curtains, but merely extended them into atmos- 
pheric space; the unifying medium of the ether was 
split up by censorship and jamming. Even between such 


close neighbors and allies as the people of England and 


W 





France, mutual comprehension and human sympathy is 
not markedly greater now than at a time when they were 
days, instead of hours apart. 

Nor did the extension of the range of the sense-organs 
through radio and television increase the intellectual 
range of the human mind, its powers of abstraction and 
synthesis, It seems, rather, that the reverse is true: thai 
the stupendous amplification of vision and hearing caused 
a rapid deterioration of the intellectual and moral con- 
tent of communication. In the new generation born into 
the age of television, not only the habit of reading. but 
the faculty of thinking in abstract, conceptual terms 
seems to be weakened by the child’s conditioning to 
easier and more primitive forms of visual perception. 
The dangers of this regression from the conceptual to the 
perceptual, from abstract language to picture-strip 
language, are less obvious and immediate, but in the 
long run no less grave, than the spectacular increase in 
destructive power. 

To sum up, our diagrams would show an unprece- 
dented increase in the range and power of the species 
sensory and motor organs coincident with a marked 
deterioration of the integrative functions which deter- 
mine spiritual maturity and social ethics. There are fre- 
quent instances in history of moral slumps followed by 
a new trend; the alarming thing is the coincidence of a 
period of unprecedented spiritual decline with an equalls 
unprecedented increase of power. The Promethean myth 
seems to be coming true with a horrible twist: the giant 
reaching out to steal the lightning from the Gods is 
morally insane. Hence the difficulty. as Bertrand Russell 
wrote a few years ago. “to persuade mankind to a quiese e 
in its own survival.” 

Any attempt alt such persuasion must take both the 
short-term and the long-term aspects of the situation 
into account. The first is political, the second transcen- 
dental in nature: and the two interact more directly than 
we realize. 

On the level of practical policy. it is essential to dis- 
tinguish between the desirable and the possible. We know 
by now that atomic war would be tantamount to a collec- 
tive suicide of the species. To abolish the threat of atomi: 
war is certainly desirable. but not in the realm of the 
possible, Interdiction of atomic weapons can only be 


effective if both parties agree to international supervision 


under conditions which include permanent inspection 
the throwing open of the loc ked doors of secret labora- 


tories, factories, plants, mines and military installations. 


But such a policy runs counter to the tradition of secrecy 
and distrust which Russia and the Asian nations have 
practiced for centuries past, and it also runs counter to 
the basic principles and political structure of all dicta- 
torial regimes, Communist or other. A dictatorship that 
accepted democratic controls, internally or internation- 
ally, would cease to be a dictatorship. 


Even if the present rulers of Russia desired to sub- 


mit to genuine international control and inspection, they 
could not afford to do so any more than they could afford 
to abolish censorship, the one-party system, the political 
police and other essential requisites of, dictatorship, 
Whether the dictatorship is good or bad, whether it is a 
dictatorship of the workers, peasants or dentists, of a 
bureaucracy or a theocracy, is irrelevant in this context, 

It is equally irrelevant under what pretexts the Soviet 
Government evades the issue of genuine inspection and 
control—whether by procedural subterfuges, or by re 
jecting “infringements of national sovereignty,” or by 
spurious peace campaigns and the demand for a platonic 
ban on atomic weapons which would work against the 
side that manufactures and tests its bombs openly, and 
which would set a premium on secrecy. Oak Ridge, Har- 
well. Bikini are widely discussed subjects in the West, 
while the corresponding places and events in the East 
are shrouded in complete secrecy 

I repeat: The abolition of atomic weapons under effee- 
tive international control is entirely desirable, and by the 
nature of things just as impossible as it proved impossible 
to enforce disarmament in the defunct League of Nations 
days. From this realistic starting-point, three courses are 
open to the West: to continue developing nuclear weapons 
in full awareness of the danger to the human species; 
or to renounce nuclear weapons one-sidedly. in full aware- 
ness of the decisive advantage thereby accorded to the 
opponent: or, finally, to start a “preventive” war (which 
is of course a contradiction in terms), based on the as 
sumption that the West still possesses a decisive supe 
riority in atomic weapons, that this advantage is being 
lost, and that war at the present level of atomic develop 
ments would be less devastating than war in five or ten 
years’ time and would impose a lasting peace on a unified 
world. 

The third possibility we must reject out of hand, on 
the grounds that it is based on the old ends-and-means 
fallacy. All social progress, all human justice, requires 
a certain amount of ruthlessness; all surgical cures, the 
infliction of a certain amount of pain. But this justifica 
tion of the means by the end is confined to very narrow 
limits. to situations where all the factors are of a manage 
able order and the results predictable with reasonable 
certainty—otherwise, the surgeon’s lancet turns into the 
butcher’s hatchet. With regard to preventive war, noné 
of the above conditions is present. The amount of damage 
that would be inflicted on humanity is incalculable, the 
factors in the equation are unmanageable, and the re 
sults unpredictable. Even on the inadmissible premisé 
that morality should be sacrificed to expediency and 
the present generation sacrificed in the interest of future 
ones—even on these premises preventive war must be 
ruled out on the grounds that the magnitude and com 
plexity of factors are beyond the computing capacity of 
the human brain. 


Unfortunately, the premises that we reject are not 
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